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By DENIS HEALEY 


T is not unknown in politics for 

people to learn from their own mis- 
takes, but it is very rare for them 
to learn from the mistakes of others. 
The “wind of change” which has been 
sweeping through Westminster since 
late 1959 is one of the historic ex- 
ceptions to this rule. There is no doubt 
that the crisis in Algiers last autumn 
was a major factor in setting in mo- 
tion the dramatic change in British 
policy in Central and East Africa 
since the October elections. 

This decision to bow before the wind 
of African nationalism even in the 
areas of white settlement has already 
completeiy transformed the political 
outlook throughout the continent. The 
decision has been taken late, and with 
reluctance, but there is now no going 
back on it: indeed, every day brings 
new evidence that a policy of white 
supremacy is io more practicable 
than it is moral. Now that the impos- 
sibility of apartheid is being demon- 
strated in South Africa itself, the 
British Government is even finding 
itself compelled to come out publicly 
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in opposition to what it has previously 
treated as the internal policies of 
another Commonwealth government. 

Only four months ago, Britain 
joined with France and Portugal in 
opposing United Nations condemna- 
tion of apartheid, and the Conserva- 
tives in Westminster voted unani- 
mously against a Labor motion which 
called on the government to express 
Britain’s repugnance for the doctrine 
of racial segregation. Now scarcely 
a day passes without a British Minis- 
ter openly attacking apartheid, and 
Britain persuaded France to refrain 
from vetoing the Security Council 
resolution which condemns South 
Africa. The day after the Sharpeville 
massacre, the government doggedly 
refused to express sympathy with the 
victims. Yet within a week it was 
associating itself with the Labor 
Opposition not only in sympathy for 
the dead and wounded but also in 
putting the blame on the policy of 
apartheid. 

What is even more important, Bri- 
tain is actively demonstrating the 
feasibility of an alternative to apart- 
heid in recent policy decisions in East 
and Central Africa. Dr. Banda was re- 
leased from imprisonment in Nyasa- 
land on the same day that the South 
African Government was throwing 
hundreds of African leaders in jail— 
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"Wind of Change” in Westminster 


and, contrary to the warnings of even 
the Governor of Nyasaland, there were 
no public disturbances as a result. In 
nearby Kenya, the African national- 
ists have taken the three places offered 
them in the provisional Cabinet. 

The Sharpeville massacre has not 
only confirmed the policy change in 
Westminster; it has also made the 
white settlers in Kenya and Rhodesia 
think again about where resistance to 
the new British policy will lead them. 
In the past, the white diehards have 
thought of federating with South 
Africa. But enthusiasm for this al- 
ternative has dwindled dramatically 
since March 21. There is a growing 
recognition, too, that Southern Rho- 
desia and Kenya could never survive 
as independent separate islands of 
white supremacy in a sea of independ- 
ent African states. Unless they are 
prepared to come to terms as a minor- 
ity with African nationalism in their 
own territories, the white settlers will 
simply have to pack up and go. 

In the short run, the white settlers 
will try to avoid facing this choice by 
a last desperate attempt to organize 
resistance in London to the shift in 
British policy. For the first time since 
the change, the government was pub- 
licly criticized in early April by a few 
of its own back-benchers for its con- 
sent to a Security Council discussion 
of South Africa. There was also a 
stillborn attempt in the House of 
Lords by Lord Salisbury to attack the 
government’s Kenya policy. But the 
diehards have no effective leader in 
Parliament, still less in the Cabinet 
itself. This may explain current ru- 
mors that Alan Lennox-Boyd, who was 
Iain Macleod’s predecessor as Colonial 
Secretary, is now under heavy pres- 
sure to return to active politics. 


Shift Irreversible 


But this is all idle speculation, for 
the shift in Britain’s African policy is 
already irreversible. The only ques- 
tion is whether the government will 
continue to adapt its policy fast 
enough to a wind which will soon be- 
come a hurricane. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the whole development is the deci- 
sive role played by the United Nations 
as an organ of world opinion. If, for 
example, the South African Govern- 
ment persists in trying to carry 
through «prtheid by force, and as is 
likely, this leads to a civil war in the 
Union in which the Africans are 
armed from outside, it will be politi- 
cally impossible for any foreign 
country to arm the whites. The whites 
in Africa can only segregate them- 
seives from the colored population at 
the expense of segregating themselves 
from the rest of the white world. 

This is now crystal clear as far as 
the Union of South Africa is con- 
cerned. How long will it take the 
French to learn the same lesson in 
Algeria? 
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DOZEN years ago, before the 

Americans provided the money to 
flatten out the ruts, fill in the potholes 
and remove the 10,000 twists and 
turns of the Great North Road which 
runs from just north of Broken Hill 
to Tanganyika, a lean, somewhat 
wild-eyed African carrying a blanket 
and a bundle of books, hopefully 
hailed a lorry heading tortuously 
south from East Africa. 

The driver—an African — slowed 
down and jerked his head in the di- 
rection of the back seat. Gratefully, 
Kenneth Kaunda clambered up, and a 
black arm stretched out to help him. 
The other man in the back of the 
lorry, never a great conversationalist, 
went through the small talk pleasant- 
ries that mark the casual African en- 
counter, and the two men rolled their 
dusty way down the spine of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Kenneth Kaunda and Harry Nkum- 
bula are still travelling the same road, 
but they are no longer together and 
now they use different vehicles. And 
the talk between them is not always 
small or pleasant. 


Prison Important 


In a Commonwealth where today’s 
prison inmate may be tomorrow’s 
prime minister, Kaunda has the edge 
on his former boss in that he has been 
inside twice to Harry’s once. Such 
things count in nationalist Africa. 

But in the eyes of most people— 
black and white—Kaunda is the more 
likely man to rank with the Nkru- 
mahs, the Mboyas, the Sekou Toures 
and the handful of other African 
leaders who count, in the next few 
years. 

His several thousand followers say 
that Kaunda, who once out-stared a 
lion, is doubly blessed, because he has 
been both imprisoned and exiled. What 
more could any African nationalist 
on the way up wish for? Kaunda 
allows himself a rare, slow smile at 
such talk and answers: “He who hunts 
the honey must put up with the bee- 
stings.” 


Mission Education 


What sort of a man is he, this pas- 
sive resistance advocate who recently 
came out of prison to be elected presi- 
dent of the new United National 
Independence Party, which is the post- 
emergency name for the banned 
Zambia Congress? 

He was born 36 years ago in the 
Northern Province of Northern Rho- 
desia, at the Church of Scotland’s 
Lubwa Mission near Chinsali. His 
father was a Nyasa teacher who be- 
tame one of the first African priests 
ordained in the territory. His mother 
was one of the first African women 
teachers in the country. All the 
Kaunda children became either teach- 
ers or nurses—a family of intellectual 


cometh Kaunda: New Lion of the North? 


“doers” at a time in Northern Rho- 
desian history of backwardness and 
idleness. 

Kaunda grew up in the mission and 
began following his father’s footsteps 
as a teacher. He did well at school and 
passed Standard VI at the age of 15. 
He trained as a teacher at Lusaka’s 
Munali and went back to the mission 
in 1943, prepared to settle down to a 
long career. His natural ability put 
him head and shoulders above his col- 
leagues and he became the recognized 
spokesman for them. That was the 
beginning of politics. 

Restless to see more of the world 
than a tiny mission station, he set off 
for Tanganyika to teach, and it was 
on the return journey two years later 
that he met Harry Nkumbula in the 
back of the lorry. 


Kaunda went to Salisbury, but he 
was unhappy and returned to the 
North. Still restless, he went to the 
Copperbelt, gave up teaching and 
worked in the welfare office at C ‘“- 
gola. But he thought he was under- 
paid and took to teaching again. 


Largely because it was the vogue, 
he joined Congress when it was led by 
Mr. Godwin Lewanika, now a United 
Federal Party MP, and acted fre- 
quently as interpreter for Sir Stewart 
Gore-Browne when he was Roy Wel- 
ensky’s senior in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. 

He returned to the mission to found 
a branch of Congress in 1949 and from 
then on he went straight to the top. 
He became the most powerful African 
other than chiefs in the Northern 
Province, and a District Officer wrote 
in his report for Lusaka: “I think 
this one is different. Warrants a close 
watch.” 


He Goes to the Grass Roots 

In 1952 Kaunda was made provin- 
cial organizing secretary of Congress, 
and began to give an area of North- 
ern Rhodesia the size of England and 
Wales what he described as “the treat- 
ment.” For a whole year he cycled 
through wild countryside forming 
Congress branches. Where the foot- 
paths ended, he carried his bicycle 
across rivers and through thick bush. 
His best story concerns the day he 
came face to face with a lion. He says 
he stood stock-still with his cycle over 
his head ready to fling it in the beast’s 
face. But the lion took a long look 
at Kaunda’s 6 ft. 2 in. of almost 
naked brawn and muscle and slunk 
off. 

When Kaunda had finished with the 
Northern Province he had formed 
nearly 100 Congress. branches and, 
as a reward, he was made No. 2 man 
to Nkumbula himself, with the title 
of secretary-general. 

The rest is recent history. He gave 
his loyalty to Nkumbula through the 
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early and middle ’fifties while a hard 
core of Congress was saying its leader 
was getting soft, and should be re- 
placed by Kaunda. He went to prison 
with Nkumbula after the police found 
banned literature in Congress head- 
quarters. 

But the break was inevitable, and 
after a trip that took him to India, 
West Africa, and Britain, Kaunda re- 
turned home to find the clamour for 
Nkumbula’s removal louder than 
ever. Finally the two parted and 
Kaunda took with him the best brains 
among the lieutenants into the new 
Zambia Congress. 


Kenneth Kaundo 


Exile and Prison 

When Zambia was banned a year 
ago, Kaunda was exiled to a lonely 
spot in the Northern Province. He 
came close to dying of malaria and 
dysentery. Then, knowing full well 
that he was breaking the law, he held 
an illegal meeting and was sent to 
prison for nine months. The sentence 
probably saved his life for he got 
better treatment and diet in prison 
than he had been getting in exile. In 
Lusaka Prison he was not allowed to 
mix with the other prisoners, and 
spent his time polishing floors, cook- 
ing, and cleaning the bucket-lava- 
tories. 

He was transferred to Salisbury 
Prison where he learned to bind 
books. Friends in Britain sent him 
lectures on elementary economics from 
Ruskin College; he devoured the 
pamphlets and still does. 

“Inside I found I was able to 
think a lot more clearly than ever 


(Continued on page 14) 
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News Review 


An Uneasy South Africa Waits 


Fifty years ago the Union of South Africa was formed, joining the colonies 
that only eight years before had fought bitterly in the Boer War. In April 1960, 
while South Africa attempted to celebrate that Jubilee, the worst of the fears 
that attended union came true. On Saturday, April 9, Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd was opening a farm exposition as part of the Jubilee celebration, 
when a prominent English-speaking farmer casually walked up to him and shot 
him twice in the head. 

Verwoerd lived, and South Africa waited in some confusion to see what would 
happen next. Police increased their security measures only slightly, because 
there was little more they could do to increase the force of the state of emer- 
gency. A large number of whites—leaders of the Liberal Party, the communist- 
front Congress of Democrats, even four elderly missionary ladies—were swept 
up the week before. 


Verwoerd’s Role Emphasized 


Minister of Lands Paul Sauer, regarded as a moderate, stood in for Verwoerd, 
but drew stinging rebuke from Eric Louw, Minister of External Affairs, when 
he suggested rethinking the race question and removing “pin-pricks” that 
bothe: the African. Changes, Louw said, could come only from Verwoerd. 
But strangely enough, it was Louw who made the only major concession South 
Africa has offered since the Sharpeville riot when he agreed to meet Dag 
Hammarskjold in London in May and to have the U.N. Secretary-General virit 
the Union in July or August for further talks. 

With Verwoerd out of action, and the nation largely uninformed about his 
progress and prospects, events slowed to a halt. With him in the wings, nothing 
could be done about the pressures, coming from even Afrikaner businessmen and 
Die Burger, to “moderate” the force of apartheid, whatever that might mean. 

Actually, the shooting of Verwoerd intensified the obstacles to change because 
now he could go to the country and claim to be betrayed by his associates if 
they bolted him. And the backbone of the Nationalists’ electoral support, the 
overrepresented farmers, were least touched by the continuing riots. 


African Organizations Quiet 


The disorders were slowly suppressed as the repeated police raids took an 
increasing toll on African leaders. Though a one-day general strike in memory 
of the Sharpeville dead closed down business and industry, the African National 
Congress and Pan-Africanist Congress leaders failed to follow up their success 
by prolonging the campaign and the workers drifted back to their jobs. Then, on 
Tuesday, April 19 an ANC call for another, specifically political, stay-at-home 
failed entirely. For the moment at least, the power of African organizations 
was broken. 

South African newspapers, fearful of emergency regulations, were cautious in 
reporting the news. Foreign editor Norman Phillips of the Toronto Star was 
briefly jailed and one of his cables stopped. Bishop Ambrose Reeves of Johannes- 
burg, who had solicited statements from the victims at Sharpeville and sent 
them to New York for UN distribution, fled to Southern Rhodesia to avoid 
arrest; and Ronald Segal, editor of Africa South, and Oliver Tambo, deputy- 
president of the African National Congress, fled to London. Other liberal 
leaders who had escaped arrest went into hiding. Letters out of South Africa 
were noncommital and discussed the weather. Even the list of those arrested 
was kept secret, and the country was ruled by proclamation. 


What Next ? 


Making predictions for a country this tense is a risky business. One obvious 
trouble spot is May 31, the Jubilee anniversary itself, when official ceremonies 
eulogizing Union will be held all over the country, unless the emergency regula- 
tions change plans. But two things seemed certain: the Africans can probably 
match the government for resolution if and when they get organized, and the 
Nationalists have now shown all the cards they have to play. The state of 
emergency—like banishments, armored troop carriers, or treason trials before 
it—has now been used, and the next time, or the time after that, the Africans 
will be better able to deal with it. 

Talk of moderate leadership coming to the fore in South Africa is mostly 
wishful thinking, for Minister of Finance T. E. Donges, the man most likely 
to succeed Verwoerd, differs with him mainly on grounds of personal ambition, 
and is himself the author of the Group Areas Act, and the incredible High 
Court of Parliament Act. But even if a moderate leader were to appear, and to 
take office, he would probably gain no more than a shaky calm for South Africa. 
The wall between the races built at Sharpeville is probably the most enduring of 
any raised in the name of apartheid, created this time not by legislation but by 


bullets. 
—Adam Clymer 


‘Somalia-Somaliland 


To Unite This Year 


Representatives from Somalia, the 
Italian-administered United Nations 
trust territory scheduled for full in- 
dependence on July 1, and from the 
British protectorate of Somaliland 
agreed in Mogadiscio on April 17 that 
“complete unification of the two terri- 
tories . . . under one flag, one Presi- 
dent, one Parliament, and one gov- 
ernment” should take place when 
Somalia becomes independent this 
summer. The Somaliland delegation 
was lead by Muhammad Hagi Ibra- 
him Egal, leader of the predominant 
Somali National League and Minister 
of Local Government, and it included 
three other Ministers and four mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. 

Although the timing of this request 
apparently took British planners by 
surprise, the Colonial Office nonethe- 
less agreed—at the conclusion of a 
conference with a six-man Somaliland 
delegation in London on May 5—that 
independence of the protectorate could 
be keyed to Somalia’s July 1 deadline. 
The announcement stated that Britain 
now thinks there is “justification for 
proceeding with constitutional de- 
velopment in the protectorate at a 
faster pace than they believed to be 
suitable or advantageous in more 
normal circumstances elsewhere.” 

For the past year, the British Gov- 
ernment has been engaged in what 
the London Times calls a “crash pro- 
gram” to try to bring the lagging 
Somaliland protectorate more nearly 
abreast of Somalia in constitutional 
development, with self-government 
the eventual goal. But the appeal 
from Mogadiscio for independence 
and unity by July called for a more 
abrupt transition than British plan- 
ners had been envisaging. Two com- 
plicating factors noted by British 
planners were that the UK supplies 
nearly half of the protectorate’s 
revenue and that Somaliland’s current 
political leaders are new to the 
political scene, having come into office 
only in February in a surprise upset 
of the country’s established parties 


Sierra Leone To Be 


Free in 1961 


Sierra Leone, one of Britain’s last 
colonial dependencies on the west 
coast of Africa, will become independ 
ent on April 27, 1961, according @ 
an amicable compromise agreement 
reached in London on May 4 by af 
all party delegation from Freetown 
and colonial office representatives. 

After 14 days of reportedly com 
structive discussion of the practical 
problems of transition it was agreed 
that the independence date originall¥ 
requested by the delegation from 
Sierra Leone—December 7, 1968, 
Prime Minister Sir Milton Margaié 
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65th birthday—allowed too little time 
for an efficient transfer of power. 
An official communique revealed 
that Britain will mark Sierra Leone’s 
independence by supplying loans, 
grants, and technical assistance total- 
ling about $21,000,000. This assistance 
is being granted because “the initial 
burdens of independence, including 
defense and compensation, would pre- 
sent some difficulty at a time when 
normal colonial-type assistance would 
cease.” In exchange, Britain is au- 
thorized to retain control of existing 
defense bases in Sierra Leone. 


Cameroun Vote Gives 
Ahidjo Firm Control 


Although Prime Minister Ahmadou 
Ahidjo’s Union Camerounais swept 
69 out of 100 seats in Cameroun’s 
first post-independence election on 
April 10, its popular vote of 656,000 
represented less than half of the 
1,350,000 ballots cast. Thus, gerry- 
mandering of electoral districts ap- 
peared to be primarily responsible for 
Ahidjo’s new parliamentary strength. 

Recent constitutional reforms in- 
troduced by the government and con- 
firmed by popular plebiscite not only 
enlarged the National Assembly but 
also overweighted it in favor of the 
conservative Moslem north from 
whence the Prime Minister derives 
his principal support. In 44 northern 
constituencies, the opposition did not 
even attempt to enter the race. Mean- 
while, the opposition’s strongest con- 
stituencies in the south were split up 
on the grounds that minority interests 
had to be protected. An unexpected 
victim of the gerrymandering was 
able opposition leader Soppo Priso, 
whose four-seat constituency was 
carved down to one, with the result 
that he was pitted against a hand- 
picked government candidate, the 
popular Prince Douala Bell. Had the 
district remained its normal size, both 
men would probably have been re- 
turned. 

What Ahidjo would do with his new 
and more powerful hold on parlia- 
ment was not yet clear. The authori- 
tative weekly West Africa reported 
on April 23 recurrent rumors that 
the Prime Minister was “a tired man” 
and was seriously considering taking 
over the newly-created presidency and 
passing the position of Prime Minis- 
ter on to one of his lieutenants. 
Whether this change comes or not, it 
Was generally believed that Ahidjo 
would attempt to woo one or more 
opposition leaders into the cabinet to 
get bi-partisan support for a new 
campaign against the terrorists. 

Although the terrorist campaign in 
the south resulted in an additional 34 
official deaths (and an unofficial total 
of up to 400) in the first two weeks of 
April, there is growing confidence in 
Cameroun that the political content of 
the uprising is diminishing and that 


News Review 


firm measures, if supported politi- 
cally by the opposition and militarily 
by France and the United Nations, 
could bring it within bounds over the 
next several months. Everyone seems 
to agree that Dr. Felix Moumie, exiled 
leader of the campaign against the 
regime, is losing strength both within 
and without Cameroun. A new mod- 
erate wing of his Union des Popula- 
tions du Cameroun has developed 
within the country in response to 
Ahidjo’s offer of legality for the 
party. Moumie continues to operate 
from Conakry, but his welcome there 
is not quite as warm as it was earlier 
this year. 


Ghana Endorses 
Nkrumah and Republic 


To no one’s surprise, the electorate 
of Ghana registered an overwhelming 
vote in favor of turning the country 
into a republic and making incum- 
bent Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
the nation’s first president in the com- 
bined plebiscite-election held the last 
week in April. It was not, however, 
‘quite the “rubber stamp” affair many 
critics of the present Ghana regime 
had anticipated. 

Although the ruling Convention 
People’s Party spared no pains or ex- 
pense to persuade Ghana’s voters that 
they should vote and how they should 
vote, actual balloting was secret and 
the vote itself generally reported as 
free. According to final official re- 
sults announced on May 3, the oppo- 
sition United Party’s candidate, Dr. 
J. B. Danquah, received 124,623 votes 
against Dr. Nkrumah’s_ 1,016,076. 
There were 1,008,740 votes in favor of 
the new republican constitution and 
131,425 against. 

Nowhere was the vote as large as 
had been hoped for: only 54 percent 
of the total registered voters in Ghana 
actually cast their ballots, and in the 
Accra municipal area this percentage 
dropped to 34 percent. Highest turn- 
out was in Brong-Ahofo region (80 
percent) and Ashanti (70 percent). 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, comment- 
ing upon the results in London in the 
course of the Commonwealth confer- 
ence, expressed concern at the small 
percentage of voters exercising their 
franchise and promised his party a 
“surgical operation in self-criticism” 
when he returns to Ghana. 

Most observers in Ghana agreed 
that United Party support came 
largely from two sources—Ghanaian 
intellectuals disenchanted with the 
regime’s authoritarian tendencies, and 
discontented sectional groups, includ- 
ing the Togo-minded Ewe and certain 
trade unions. In addition, Dr. Dan- 
quah was able to exploit with con- 
siderable success such economic issues 
as the rising cost of living and gov- 
ernment controls on the market price 
of cocoa. 


Dr. Hastings Banda, Nyasalend nationolist 

recently released from a year of deten- i 

tion, arrived in the United States to speak at a 
series of Africa Freedom Day meetings during 
the second week in April. Here, he greets 
friends during a reception at Africa House in 
Washington honoring him and Kenneth Kaunda 
of Northern Rhodesia (back to comera). Shak- 
ing hands with Dr. Banda is John H. Johnson 
of Johnson Publications. —Elisworth Davis 


Nyasaland Reforms | 
To Be Discussed | 


On April 14, the same day that Dr. 
Hastings Banda of Nyasaland was 
describing British Colonial Secretary 
Iain Macleod to the National Press 
Club in Washington as a “great man 
and a Christian gentleman,” Mr. Mac- 
leod was returning the compliment by 
announcing to the House of Commons 
that a conference to map “further 
constitutional advances” for Nyasa- 
land would begin in London probably 
in July. The Colonial Secretary also 
disclosed that one of the conditions 
for attending the conference set forth ; 
by Dr. Banda—the release of nearly | 
all of the 140 Nyasaland nationalist 
leaders still imprisoned—would be 
met. 


Dr. Banda told a press conference 
in London on April 7 that he would 
ask for immediate self-government 
and for Nyasaland’s secession from 
the Federation. He accepted that it 
might not be possible for all this to 
come about before the conference on 
the Federation’s future takes place 
in the autumn, but said he hoped that 
events would at least move fast 
enough to permit a predominantly 
African delegation to represent Ny- 
asaland at the federal roundtable. 
Dr. Banda cited three particular 
reasons why Nyasaland Africans 
want to secede from the Federation: 
“first, because the Europeans wanted 
federation to prevent us from be- 
coming independent on our own; 
secondly, because it was imposed on 
us against our wishes; and thirdly, 
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because of the treatment that fellow 
Africans have been given in Southern 
Rhodesia since it became self-govern- 
ing in 1923.” 

Exactly how far Mr. Macleod is 
prepared to go in meeting Dr. Ban- 
da’s demands is not yet known. The 
Colonial Secretary told a press con- 
ference in Salisbury on April 8 that 
there were wide differences between 
the viewpoints put before him but 
that there was “just enough common 
ground to make it worthwhile to talk 
these matters out at a conference.” 
He warned, however, that the con- 
ference would not be a success “unless 
there is a considerable move from 
the points of view taken up.” 

The Manchester Guardian put it 
this way: “Mr. Macleod left Rhodesia 
still clutching his cards close to his 
chest. The Central African Ex- 
aminer, which wrote that Mr. Macleod 
‘has a plain duty’ to reveal whether 
he intends to give Dr. Banda all he 
demands, and the Rhodesia Herald, 
which wrote that he could say be- 
fore he leaves that he does not visual- 
ize major changes in the territorial 
constitutions, were quite unable to 
get even a peep over his shoulder. 
Lancaster House contains the only 
table on which he is prepared to place 
his cards.” 


Nigeria To Consider 
Adding New Regions 


An old controversy was reopened in 
Nigeria on April 19, when Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the oppo- 
sition Action Group, introduced legis- 
lation in the federal House of Repre- 
sentatives proposing a doubling of the 


News Review 


number of regions (i.e., states) in 
Nigeria before independence in Octo- 
ber. Specifically, Chief Awolowo 
would like to see a Calabar-Ogoja- 
Rivers state created out of part of 
the present Eastern Region, a Middle 
Belt state in the Northern Region, 
and a new Mid-West state in the 
present Western Region. 

If this motion actually comes up 
for debate this session, it could be- 
come a bitter and time-consuming 
controversy. Of the three proposed 
new units, the Mid-West State has 
the most likelihood of being estab- 
lished, since Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe’s 
National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) is also in favor 
of it and the Northern People’s Con- 
gress is noncommittal. And the West- 
ern Region Assembly actually ap- 
proved a motion supporting the crea- 
tion of this Mid-West state several 
years ago. However, the NCNC 
strongly opposes the proposal of a 
new Calabar-Ogoja-Rivers state with- 
in its own Eastern Region stronghold, 
and the NPC objects strenuously to 
any split of the Northern Region. 

The constitution specifies that new 
states can be formed if two-thirds 
majorities are obtained in both 
Houses of two of the country’s three 
existing regional legislatures as well 
as in the federal parliament. 


Notes in Brief... 


e Guinea President Sekou Toure, ad- 
dressing 300 delegates to the second 
Afro-Asian solidarity conference in 
Conakry on April 11, called for a 
seat for the countries of Africa and 
Asia at any fature summit meetings. 


e Nigerian Prime Minister Alhaji 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa assured 
the Nigerian Parliament on April 13 
that his government will not conclude 
any military alliances, sign any 
mutual defence pacts, or concede any 
part of Nigeria for use by a foreign 
power without prior parliamentary 
approval. His declaration was in 
response to strong comments from the 
floor about the “disastrous effects” of 
the defence pacts with Britain under- 
taken in earlier years by Ceylon, 
Burma, and Egypt. 


e South African Minister of Justice 
Francois C. Erasmus told Parliament 
in Capetown on April 22 that 1,575 
persons had by that date been jailed 
under the emergency regulations. 
Those detained included 94 whites; 
24 persons of mixed white and Afri- 
can blood (coloreds); and 1,451 
Africans. Arrests were continuing, 
he said. 


e The Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment announced on April 21 that it 
had decided to release 34 African 
political prisoners held under emer- 
gency law since the disturbances of 
February 1959. This leaves 54 politi- 
cal detainees still in jail. 


e The African labor conference sched- 
uled for Casablanca in May has 
apparently been postponed indefinite- 
ly. The meeting was to have tried to 
resolve the controversy over African 
labor’s outside affiliations between the 
pro-ICFTU forces led by Tom Mboya 
of the Kenya Federation of Labor and 
the Ghana-Guinea group favoring the 
establishment of an independent All- 
African Trade Union Federation. 


ONALD NGALA (left), chairman of the African delegation to the 

Kenya Constitutional Conference in London in February and recently 
appointed Minister of Labor, Social Security, and Adult Education in the 
Kenya Government, will end a five week orientation tour of the US sponsored 
by the African-American Institute on May 22. In his talks in this country, 
Mr. Ngala has emphasized that the Kenya Government’s attitude in the next 
few months on three major issues will determine how long he and the other 
two Africans recently appointed to ministerial posts will remain cooperative. 
These issues are (1) land distribution between whites and Africans; (2) the 
creation of a single multiracial school system; and (3) the release of Jomo 
Kenyatta, “who has already served the sentence imposed upon him by the 
courtss whose role in the Mau Mau has been grossly misrepresented; and who 
has great symbolic importance for us because he was the first African leader 
to inspire the people of Kenya to think in national instead of tribal terms.” 

In Kenya this month the government cut short persistent speculation in 
African circles that the release of Dr. Hastings Banda in Nyasaland implied 
early freedom for Kenyatta as well. It was announced in the Legislative 
Council on April 12 that the government had no intention of releasing the 
rusticated Kikuyu leader “so long as he is considered a danger to security in 
Kenya.” Three days later, 13 Africans were arrested in Nairobi for alleged 
intimidation of other Africans who refused to participate in a partially success- 
ful one day stay-at-home strike on the Kenyatta issue called by Tom Mboya’s 
Nairobi People’s Convention Party. On April 18, Mboya again seized the 
initiative by proposing to an audience in Monrovia, Liberia that Africans in 
Kenya should launch a civil disobedience campaign unless Kenyatta is relea 
within three months. Despite the broad support in Kenya political circles for 
the release of Kenyatta, Mboya promptly found himself criticized for having 
made the Monrovia strike call without prior consultation with his colleagues in 
Kenya’s new centralized nationalist movement, the Kenya African National 
Union. 
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The Pass System: How It Operates 


By GEORGE CLAY 


Johannesburg Correspondent for 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh 


Every year in South Africa one out 
of every seven African men is con- 
victed of an offence against the pass 
laws. Nearly all of those convicted 
spend some time in jail, either await- 
ing trial or because they have not 
the money for fines. Many thousands 
more escape court convictions only 
by paying a fine on admission of 
guilt. 

These are the statistics behind the 
huge demonstrations in the Union 
which have resulted in fatal clashes 
with the police. They help to explain 
the emotion which brought this mass 
response to a vague call for protest 
from the Pan-Africanist Congress, 
which has hitherto been a not very 
influential political splinter group. 

The pass system has become a focal 
point of African resentment partly 
because pass books have indeed be- 
come the visible signs of a tyrannical 
network of control. But the pass 
inspires particular hatred even more 
because of its immediate impact on 
Africans’ everyday life. 


Introduced In 1760 


When Africans talk of “the pass 
laws” they mean the provisions con- 
tained in a number of Acts which 
require Africans to carry documents. 
These various documents control every 
aspect of the African’s daily life. 
Without the right document properly 
endorsed by a host of authorities, he 
cannot seek work, live in a town or 
even walk in its streets. 

The first pass law was introduced 
in 1760. It required slaves moving 
between urban and rural areas in the 
Cape to carry passes from their mas- 
ters. In the early nineteenth century 
similar laws were applied also to the 
free indigenous population. Africans 
at the time were largely illiterate and 
one aim of the pass was to identify 
them when they moved into European 
settled areas. Later the use of the pass 
was extended and it became the means 
of enforcing contracts as well as of 
controlling movement. 

Originally intended to identify 
primitive people, the passes are now 
used to control all Africans whether 
they are “primitive” or “civilized”. 
Some Africans—teachers, clergymen, 
landowners, and others, who have 
been specially vetted—are today 
granted exemption certificates. But 
these are also passes—passes which 
testify that they are not required 
to carry passes. 

“The pass” against which the 
African protests specifically today is 
what the government prefers to call 
a “reference book.” In it all the 
documents the African has to carry 
are contained in one cover. This 


“super pass” was introduced in 1952. 

In spite of their vigorous opposition, 
which enlisted the sympathetic sup- 
port of many white women, African 
women are now being forced to carry 
these pass books. Soon an African 
woman will be liable to the same pen- 
alties as a man if she is unable to 
produce her reference book when 
challenged. For it is not only an of- 
fense not to possess a reference book. 
It is a crime not to have it on one’s 
person. 


Police Raids 


Any policeman can demand to see 
any African’s pass at any time of the 
day or night. Night after night police 
break into African homes and turn 
whole families out of bed in the course 
of pass raids. If a man is picked up 
without a pass he may be away from 
work for days without being able to 
notify his employer or his family. He 
may lose his wages while he is away— 
or lose his job altogether. 

The pass system has left its mark 
not only on individuals but on society. 
The Centlivres Commission, appointed 
by Johannesburg City Council to in- 
vestigate the riots there in 1957, found 
that there had been a widespread 
breakdown of parental authority as a 
result of children watching the humi- 
liating treatment of their parents in 
their homes by the police. 

As long ago as 1932 the Fagan 
Economic Commission found that en- 
forcement of the pass laws meant the 
creation of a number of technically 
criminal offenses which bred famili- 
arity with jail and contempt for the 
law among otherwise law-abiding Af- 
ricans. 


Tremendous Price 


In 1942 the Smit Report pointed out 
that the country was paying a tre- 
mendous price for the pass laws in 
costly administration and loss of la- 
bor during periods of detention. Fines 
were a drain on the African’s meager 
resources, and constant harassment 
and interference with the freedom of 
movement was giving rise to a burn- 
ing sense of grievance and injustice 
which had an unsettling effect on the 
African population as a whole. This 
committee recommended the abolition 
of the pass laws. Instead, controls 
have been increased and the pass laws 
even more rigidly applied. 

Africans—and some Europeans— 
have fought steadily against the pass 
laws for the past 50 years. After the 
creation of the Union in 1910 there 
was an outcry from Africans who felt 
that the British-administered Cape 
and Natal had literally “sold the 
pass.” 

In 1913 a passive resistance cam- 
paign in the Orange Free State re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of a proposal 
that women should carry passes. In 
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1918 there was a strike in protest 
against the pass laws. This was fol- 
lowed by another passive resistance 
campaign in which passes were col- 
lected in sacks and burned. Disturb- 
ances followed and criticism of police 
action led to an inquiry which, while 
upholding the police measures, urged 
an investigation of the pass laws. A 
committee was appointed which rec- 
ommended many modifications—but 
they were never adopted. 

Successive committees, and even the 
Senate in 1938, urged modification of 
the pass laws without much result. 
In 1943, a conference of African 
bodies set up an anti-pass committee. 
But it was only after the Second 
World War that large-scale pressure 
really began to build up. 


Black Sash 


The pass laws were among the tar- 
gets of the African National Congress 
in their 1952 defiance campaign. The 
ANC has campaigned vigorously 
ever since on this issue. A number of 
women’s organizations, under the 
leadership of the Black Sash, joined 
in when the government extended the 
pass laws to African women. African 
women demonstrated in Johannesburg. 
There were mass arrests and women 
were chased by baton-swinging police- 
men through the streets of Johannes- 
burg. 

Last year a committee of 14 po- 
litical organizations was convened by 
the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Right 
Reverend Ambrose Reeves, to fight 
the pass laws. It launched its cam- 
paign in February. Memoranda have 
been sent to leading citizens. Pro- 
phetically the memorandum sent to 
the Johannesburg City Council gave a 
warning that “the consequences of 
the pass laws are the greatest single 
cause of bitter relations between most 
whites and non-whites and the marked 
increase in racial tension. This tension 
must find its outlet in riots and up- 
rising.” 
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How to Keep Separate From Apartheid 


Basutoland Progresses, 


By ADAM CLYMER 


ASUTOLAND is at best an im- 

probable nation, with 800,000 
people, virtually no economic re- 
sources, and most of its few thou- 
sand square miles on the sides of 
hills. Yet in 1960 it is advancing 
toward self-government and its lead- 
ers, who realize their need for British 
protection, talk hesitantly of inde- 
pendence. Basutoland is advancing in 
this way because the alternative to 
these unlikely circumstances is, to 
the Basuto, an impossible one—in- 
corporation in the surrounding Union 
of South Africa. And opposition to 
such a fate unites the most militant 
politicians with their sometime ene- 
mies, chiefs, missionaries, and British 
officials. 

Basutoland is an enclave (11,716 
square miles) slightly larger than 
Maryland, lying within the eastern 
part of South Africa. The Caledon 
River on the west and north, and the 
Drakensberg mountains on the east 
form the main topographic bound- 
aries; it is really history that has 
kept Basutoland separate politically, 
while economically it is mainly a 
source of labor for South Africa. 


Why Separate? 

In the nineteenth century, the 
Basuto fought off Boer depredations 
better than any other African tribe. 
But after almost 30 years of struggle, 
Moshesh, their valiant but generous 
chief, saw that his people could no 
longer maintain themselves unaided 
and sought the protection of Queen 
Victoria, which was granted in 1868. 
After a brief and incompetent period 
of rule by the Cape Colony, ending in 
1884, the colony of Basutoland has 
been governed from Whitehall. 

When South Africa was being 
formed in 1909, its politicians wanted 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland as well. But because of the 
Union’s rigid insistence on color-bar 
franchises, Britain would not give up 
the High Commission Territories. The 
question has been raised occasionally 
since, usually by the Nationalist 
Party at elections, but the British 
have been unyielding. 


Britain Adamant 


In the last year Britain has made 
it irrefutably clear that it foresees 
no incorporation of Basutoland within 
the Union. It has introduced con- 
stitutional advances—creating a half- 
elected legislature with major powers 
of self-government, steps which point 
to eventual responsible government. 

In January and February, elections 
were held under the new constitution, 


and the Basutoland Congress Party— 
a modern, vocal organization whose 
leaders have only faint ties with 
traditional Basuto society—scored a 
surprisingly heavy victory. Congress 
enjoys the ablest leadership of any 
party in the territory, starting at the 
top with young, highly-educated Ntsu 
Mokhehle, but its vaunted pan-Afri- 
can ambitions pose the threat that it 
may overreach itself, attempting to 
do too much while neglecting the real, 
though limited, opportunities within 
the country. 

Congress leaders will acknowledge 
that they are dependent on the good 
will of the Union for economic life 
(though the mines also depend on 
them), and say that they know they 
cannot have independence from 
Britain without jeopardizing their in- 
dependence from South Africa. But 
in practice, and in office, it may prove 
hard for them to live by these real- 
istic lights, especially if the country’s 
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economic problems prove either too 
dull or too difficult for them. 

No official or politician in Basuto- 
land questions that the country’s 
main problems are economic, for 
Basutoland has no great natural re- 
sources. Yet it is a striking, impres- 
sive country with peaks rising to 
11,425 feet and so-called lowlands 
lying between 5,000 and 7,000. Some 
have called it the Switzerland of 
Southern Africa. 


But from the air one sees land al- 
most without trees and notes the bad 
erosion of the soil, arrested but not 
retreating, hampering food produc- 
tion in one of the best rainfall areas 
in Southern Africa. 

Hydroelectricity is virtually the 
country’s only unused resource, but 
politics prevents its exploitation. 
There is considerable potential at the 
Oxbow Lake project in the Northern 
part of the country, but there is no 
significant demand for power within 
Basutoland. The obvious market is 
the Union, where the Electricity Sup- 
ply Commission could use the elec- 
tricity for the Free State goldfields; 
but the South African Government is 


cool to the idea of helping support a 
territory it wants to absorb. 

If a basis could be found for operat- 
ing the Oxbow Lake project, surplus 
power might stimulate some local 
industry. One obvious possibility 
would be processing the wool of the 
Basuto’s sheep, which he now ex- 
ports, into the gaily colored blankets 
he now imports. Diamonds may also 
be present in sufficient quantity to 
justify mining, and prospecting is 
now being undertaken. But political 
fears of foreign, and especially Svuth 
African, financing are a real obstacle 
to any development in this area. 
Basutoland’s main local products now 
are wool and mohair, which are ex- 
ported, and of course mealies and 
other food products, but production 
of these is insufficient for local needs. 


Main Export: Labor 

The one export product for which 
demand remains firm is labor. The 
colony lives mainly by exporting this 
resource to the farms of the Free 
State and the gold mines there and in 
the Transvaal. It is on the mines 
that the Basuto worker is most highly 
esteemed, especially for underground 
work. Indeed, the extent of this ex- 
port is so great that nearly a fifth of 
the country’s 800,000 Africans are 
away at any time, working in the 
Union. (There are only 2,000 Euro- 
peans — officials, missionaries, and 
traders — in Basutoland.) 

While exported labor will continue 
to be the colony’s main resource, 
there are two possibilities for econ- 
omic assistance within the colony. 
The first is an expected report of 
an Economic Survey Mission, chaired 
by Professor Chandler Morse of Cor- 
nell University, who was named by 
the World Bank. The Mission visited 
the three High Commission Terri- 
tories late last year. And there is 
also some prospect for improvement 
in the fact that this year for the first 
time the colony will be grant-aided 
by Britain, although this is most 
likely to be used for education. 


Missions Dominate Education 


The educational system is controlled 
by the three major missions, the 
Roman Catholics, the Paris Evangeli- 
cals, and the Anglicans. General 
standards are set by the Director of 
Education at Maseru, the capital, who 
also provides considerable financial 
aid. Instruction is in Sesuto, but in 
higher grades English is used. Cer- 
tainly the greatest obstacle facing 
Basutoland education is a lack of 
qualified teachers. Without them, of 
course, it is difficult to get properly 
prepared students who can them- 
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selves become teachers. And with 
lower pay scales than the Union’s it 
is hard to hold them. As of June 
1958, the last date for which figures 
are available, more than 40 percent 
of the colony’s primary teachers were 
classified as “untrained,” and not one 
of them had completed a secondary 
course. 


Girls Predominate 


Although a large number of chil- 
dren (over 120,000) attend these 
schools, particularly from ages 10 to 
16, half are in the first three grades 
and only one percent in secondary 
school. Most of the students are girls, 
since parents are unwilling to spare 
their sons from herdboy duties. 


The handful who do reach second- 
ary school are eager for further 
education, although their poor prepa- 
ration causes many to flunk the South 
African matriculation exam. A few 
study at universities in England, 
India, Southern Rhodesia, or the 
United States, and a few are now in 
South African universities, though no 
more will follow. But for most their 
aim will have to be the University 
College of Pius XII at Roma, one of 
Basutoland’s proudest institutions. 


Pius XII May Be Hope 


Pius XII draws students from the 
Union, Southern Rhodesia, and other 
territories in Africa, and it is the 
Catholic missionary center in the 
valley at Roma. It is ill-equipped by 
American high school standards, has 
only 120 students, and lies a difficult 
23 miles from Maseru, the capital of 
Basutoland (itself a dusty town of 
5,000, 90 miles by rail from the near- 
est city, dour Bloemfontein). But 
it has a dedicated staff and, with 
African higher education in the 
Union now passing under government 
control, greater attention may 
given to Pius XII. The Catholic 
Church could put it on a solid finan- 
cial footing, if, as is widely believed, 
Basutoland is to become the center 
for Catholic activity in the Union. 


Basuto society seems to have been 
left surprisingly undisturbed by edu- 
cation, and even by the constant mi- 
gration of the young men to the 
mines. The Basuto are probably bet- 
ter satisfied with tribal organization 
than any other major tribe in South- 
ern Africa, and live peacefully in the 
mountains, though the quiet is occa- 
sionally marred by a report of a 
medicine murder. In the remote areas 
—and virtually all of Basutoland is 
remote—the Basuto still regard a gun 
and a pony as life’s most basic es- 
sentials, largely ignoring the occa- 


sional arrival of a Basutair Piper 
Cub or the visit of a politician. 


The New Constitution 


The constitution itself was put into 
effect in 1960 after delays of almost a 
year. It was devised after the Basuto 
petitioned for a change, and a group 
of Basuto leaders went to London 
with their chosen adviser, Dean Denis 
V. Cowen of the University of Cape 
Town, to work out the reforms. 

The Constitution provides for a 
National Council of 80 members. 
Forty are elected, while four are 
officials, 22 are senior chiefs, and 14 
are nominees of the Paramount Chief. 
The National Council will have full 
legislative control over all matters 
except defense, foreign affairs, and 
internal security. Should the Resi- 
dent Commissioner exercise his veto, 
which is thought unlikely, he will 
have to explain his reasons to the 
Colonial Secretary in London. 

The Africans will also gain places 
in the colony’s Executive Council, or 
main policy-making body. Four of its 
members will be officials, but three 
will be elected by the National Coun- 
cil and one appointed by the Para- 
mount Chief. 


Election Dramatic 

The recent election campaign was 
a dramatic but extended affair. Un- 
certainty over the date prolonged the 
campaigning over several months, and 
Basutoland, with about one mile of 
paved highway, is no place for 
whistle-stopping. But candidates 
travelled by jeep and Basuto pony to 
take the stump in isolated villages as 
high as 10,000 feet. There appeared 
to be widespread interest, even among 
women who, as non-taxpayers, gen- 
erally did not have the vote. But the 
actual poll was low, with only 
35,302 out of an eligible 191,663 
casting their ballots into different 
colored boxes. (A sizeable fraction 
of the electorate was, of course, work- 
ing in the Union, and provision for 
absentee voting was sketchy at best.) 

The voters elected nine district 
councils, which brought elected local 
government to Basutoland for the 


first time. These councils then sat as 
electoral colleges and chose the 
elected members of the National 
Council. They picked 29 Congress 
Party members, 5 from Marema Tlou 
(literally, the party of the elephant), 
1 from the National Party, and 5 in- 
dependents. In choosing the appointed 
members, the Paramount Chief of 
the Basuto balanced matters some- 
what by adding 9 more independents, 
3 members from the Progressive 
Party, 2 from the National Party, and 
1 from Marema Tlou. 


Party Differences Minimal 


While the various Basuto parties 
differ little in policy, the Congress 
is blunt and more vigorous, and it 
was widely believed that conservative 
chiefs would urge their people to sup: 
port the quieter National Party. Yet 
Chief Leabua Jonathan, leader of the 
National Party, was defeated by a 
Congress candidate when he ran for 
a district council, and his party did 
dismally throughout the colony. Con- 
servative votes apparently went to 
the Marema Tlou. 

In September, Makalo Khaketla, 
editor of the Congress organ, Mohla- 
bani, conceded to me in Maseru that 
party differences lay mainly in per- 
sonality and approach rather than 
principle. For example, he noted that 
Congress was anxious to speed Afri- 
canization of the civil service, and 
said Chief Leabua’s party was “less 
eager.” Chief Leabua himself later 
emphasized the need for a “skilled 
and impartial” civil service, a point 
that gains emphasis from the wide- 
spread belief that the Congress has 
even the Security Branch of the 
Police organized, and sees its reports 
before the Resident Commissioner 
does. 

On other matters, one might say 
that where the National Party and 
the Marema Tlou are critical, the 
Congress is strongly critical. The 
chief such issue is the Resident Com- 
missioner, A.G.T. Chaplin, and his 
alleged favoritism to South African 
interests. (He is a South African by 
birth). 

Aside from Chaplin, the main inter- 
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party issue will be setting an order 
of priority for dealing with Basuto- 
land’s recognized problems. Among 
the items which Congress said in its 
campaign that it wanted to see con- 
sidered were improvements in educa- 
tion (about as difficult to oppose as 
Motherhood or the Flag), increases in 
teachers’ salaries, and a study of the 
land tenure system. This last sug- 
gestion was originated by the oppo- 
sition leader, Chief Leabua, and is 
enthusiastically endorsed by all par- 
ties and the officials, so it seems cer- 
tain of adoption. 


Land Reform Envisaged 


At present, land is held for all the 
people through the Paramount Chief 
and various sub-chiefs and headmen. 
No one is urging a transition to in- 
dividual freehold, but many argue for 
greater personal security of tenure. 
This, they say, would encourage bet- 
ter farming on the small plots, which 
average only about six acres per fam- 
ily. 

No such reform would of itself 
create satisfactory farming, for the 
Agriculture Department has not been 
able to dramatize modern methods. 
Meanwhile, an independent evangelist, 
45-year-old James Jacob Machobane, 
runs a personal extension service, 
the “Machobane Mass Agricultural 
College”. His pitchman approach and 
semi-religious bearing have brought 
him a large and dedicated following, 
to the perfectly human annoyance of 
the Agriculture Department. In any 
case, famine and malnutrition are 
problems which touch all sectors of 
the country, and all parties agree that 
agriculture ranks with education as 
a priority area for reform. 

Possibly the greatest single prob- 
lem for the new government will be 
that of simply sticking to business 
and facing these very issues. For 
if the sweeping electoral victory has 
left Congress with few formidable 
enemies among the local politicians, 
there are at least three other internal 
forces which may prove troublesome. 

There was fear for some time early 
this year that the Basuto Paramount 
Chieftaincy would become a political 
issue. The elderly regent was un- 


Maseru, capital of Basutoland 


willing to give way to the Chief- 
designate Bereng Seeiso after the 
latter came of age. (The regent was 
one wife of the late chief, but not 
the prince’s mother.) Bereng Seeiso 
finally was proclaimed, however, in 
time to choose the 14 appointive mem- 
bers to the new National Council. 

Congress, which is on record as 
favoring a wholly elected National 
Council with no chiefs or appointees, 
sidestepped the issue this time, but 
Congress Party head Mokhehle and 
the young Paramount Chief, now a 
student at Oxford, may clash in the 
future. 


Role of the Church? 


Another problem may be the Cath- 
olic Church, which is the most inter- 
ested in politics of the missionary 
groups. Congress repeatedly charged 
that the Catholic missionaries were 
supporting the National Party, and 
there is evidence that this did happen. 
Congress also accused missionaries 
of exploiting Africans at mission 
stations, and has promised to do 
something about that, too. The Catho- 
lics deny all these charges, and re- 
spond by charging that Congress is 
influenced by Communists, of which 
there is no evidence. 

The third area of difficulty may 
be Resident Commissioner Chaplin, 
both personally and as a representa- 
tive of Britain. Chaplin has by many 
accounts proved an inept Resident 
Commissioner, but it is unlikely that 
he has the motives Congress at- 
tributes to him. Still, the presence 
of the British in Basutoland may at 
times prove irksome and the Congress 
may express annoyance by attacking 
Chaplin. 

Perhaps the key to all these prob- 
lems is Mokhehle, 40, highly regarded 
but still something of an unknown 
quantity in action. He is a talented 
as well as a trained leader, holding 
an M.A. from Fort Hare. His in- 
terests range far beyond Basutoland; 
he attended the Accra conference, 
holds a position on one of its num- 
erous committees, and last December 
joined Reverend Michael Scott on his 
“crusade” against the French atomic 
tests in the Sahara. Mokhehle is the 
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—Contact 


ablest of the Basuto leaders, but his 
deputy, Khaketla, ranks close behind, 
and most of the bright young men are 
in Congress. 

(Khaketla, not Mokhehle, was elect- 
ed to the Executive Council, as Mokh- 
ehle apparently plans to use power- 
without-formal-responsibility the way 
Roy Welensky did in Northern Rho- 
desia, and, like Welensky, to be free 
to criticize the results.) 

Certainly Mokhehle is wise enough 
to avoid provoking South Africa, 
which could swallow Basutoland or 
choke it off by closing the borders, 
now wide open. South Africa has 
never been overtly hostile, and even 
the constitutional advances failed to 
draw direct criticism from the Na- 
tionalists, who instead drew a talse 
analogy with their own Bantustans, 
ignoring such differences as the fran- 
chise and the fact that the Basuto 
sought their change, while the Xhosa, 
Zulu, Nguni, Venda, and others are 
having one imposed on them. 

But even this leaves a threat, for 
the South Africans could seek to 
make Basutoland just one more Ban- 
tustan. This would not be a sensible 
move, for last year Sir John Maud, 
UK High Commissioner in Cape 
Town, bluntly told Verwoerd he had 
no hope of getting the Territories. 
But tension or fear might still pro- 
voke the Nationalists, who appear to 
be annoyed by the number of political 
refugees fleeing to the High Com- 
mission Territories since the Sharpe- 
ville riot. 

Surely the wise course, though pos- 
sibly the difficult one, will be to con- 
centrate on the immediate problems, 
especially the economic ones. If 
Mokhehle and his followers can oc- 
cupy themselves for 10 or 12 
years with Basutoland’s internal de- 
velopments, events in the Union by 
then will probably have simplified the 
larger problem immeasurably. The 
Basuto feeling of nationhood might 
still leave them unwilling to be incor- 
porated in even an African-controlled 
South Africa, but some federal ar- 
rangement could probably be devised. 
Until then Basutoland must be con- 
tent to remain an anomaly or risk 
becoming an impossibility. 
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Point Four 


By ARNOLD RIVKIN 


The global responsibilities of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the US governmental agency 
charged with administering the Point 
Four program, have only recently 
come to include Africa.1 Not only 
are the African peoples the newest 
and in some ways least familiar 
claimants on American assistance; 
the whole vast African area is one in 
which Americans have had compara- 
tively little depth of knowledge or 
experience. To meet this situation, 
ICA is embarking on a far-reaching 
and enterprising program to train 
American Point Four personnel to 
serve in Africa south of the Sahara— 
establishing a precedent in American 
foreign aid administration. 

As presently conceived, the pro- 
gram is to last three years and is 
designed to train four groups of ap- 
proximately 20 specialists drawn from 
agriculture, forestry, veterinary 
science, public health, public admin- 
istration, education, and in the many 
other fields involved in assistance to 
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Arnold Rivkin, Research Associate in 
Political Economy and Director of the 
African Economic and Political Develop- 
ment Project, Center for International 
Studies, M.I.T., is presently in Africa 
directing the research of two economists 
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development studies in Nigeria, Guinea, 
the Belgian Congo, and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He has 
also been acting as special consultant 
to ICA in establishing the African Area 
Specialist Training Program described 
in this article. 


newly developing countries. In short, 
the program will provide special train- 
ing for the kinds of technical special- 
ists necessary for the development of 
public administration, the social serv- 
ices, education, and the many other 
tasks involved in operating govern- 
ments and governmental programs 
and in fostering economic develop- 
ment. Training is to consist of three 
phases: an initial two months to be 
spent in the United States at the 
Boston University African Research 
and Studies Program; a second period 


1The oldest and largest American . Point 
4 programs in Africa are in Liberia and 
Ethiopia, the oldest independent states in 
Africa. In the newly independent states the 
United States has been developing programs 
in Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan and 
Ghana. In the two territories to become in- 
dependent in 1960—Nigeria and Somalia— 
the United States has also begun to develop 
Programs. There is a sprinkling of US assist- 
ance elsewhere in British Africa. 


in Africa 


ICA introduces an imagina- 
tive new orientation pro- 
gram for its Africa corps. 


A Point Four doctor in Liberia distributes a pyrmidine derivative drug to children at the 
government school in Kataka as part of a joint Liberian-American research project into 


malaria cures. 


of two months to be spent in Western 
Europe divided among those metro- 
politan countries which have an in- 
terest in Africa; and a third period 
of about three months to be spent in 
Africa. The second and third phases 
will not be predetermined in detail 
but adjusted to meet the growing in- 
terest in Point Four aid programs in 
more and more parts of Africa and 
to reflect the developing United States 
interest in undertaking such pro- 
grams. The training is thus designed 
to indoctrinate a core of American 
technical specialists in the culture, 
history, geography, economics, and 
politics of Africa south of the Sahara. 


The First Phase: Boston 


The first phase of training, at Bos- 
ton University, is primarily an in- 
troduction to African society and the 
vast transformations under way. Em- 
phasis is placed on cultural and social 
factors common to large parts of the 
continent and which are significant 
in explaining the evolution of African 
development and the current state of 
affairs—e.g., tribal structures, the ex- 
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tended family, land tenure systems, 
shifting agriculture, and the role of 
women. In the political and economic 
fields, an attempt will be made to 
survey and compare various political 
developments in Africa and to relate 
them to the history and geography of 
the different major areas, their cul- 
tural and social structures, the pol- 
icies of present or former metropol- 
itan countries concerned, and to the 
policies of the governments of in- 
dependent countries in sub-Sahara 
Africa. Finally, an attempt will be 
made to place changing Africa in the 
context of world politics and relate 
the development phenomena within 
Africa both to outside forces im- 
pinging on Africa and to the impact 
African forces are making on external 
events. 

The second phase, in Western Eu- 
rope, designed to build on and extend 
the background knowledge acquired 
in the first, seeks to provide some in- 
sight into the variety of experience 
of the various metropolitan countries 
and point out the differences in their 
approach to the range of African 
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problems. Attention will be given to 
the effect on economic development 
of the interrelationship of the metro- 
politan countries and the African 
areas, particularly the institutional 
and administrative framework which 
has existed and which is now evolving 
in light of changing political rela- 
tionships between Western Europe and 
the African areas. There will also be 
an attempt to explore the experience 
in the technical fields of the various 
European countries in their respective 
areas of interest in Africa. For ex- 
ample, in an attempt to demonstrate 
the kinds of problems and pitfalls 
which have confronted technicians 
and economic development specialists 
from Western Europe in the various 
areas of Africa, particular care will 
be given both to the Tanganyika 
Groundnut Scheme and comparable 
schemes for development which failed 
as well as to the Gezira Scheme and 
others which succeeded. 


Second Phase: Europe 


The second phase for the first group 
of 20 specialists will consist of a 
period of six weeks of training at 
Oxford under the auspices of Queen 
Elizabeth House, working in close 
association with the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies of Oxford Uni- 
versity; approximately 10 days of 
training at Paris under the auspices 
of the Institut d’Etudes du Develop- 
pement Economique et Social of the 
University of Paris, working in 
close association with the Centre 
de Formation des Experts de la 
Cooperation Technique Internationale 
and l’Ecole Nationale d’Administra- 
tion; and a week in Brussels to be 
divided between a program to be put 
on by a group of Belgian government 
agencies and research organizations 
and several days at the European 
Economic Community Commission in 
connection with the Community’s De- 
velopment Fund for the Overseas 
Countries and Territories and the 
interests of the Community in trade 
with the Associated overseas coun- 
tries and territories. Hence the group 
not only will be exposed to a variety 
of specific European experiences and 
relationships with various parts of 
Africa, particularly those of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Bel- 
gium, but will also gain some insight 
into the new relationships developing 
between the European Economic Com- 
munity and the various parts of Af- 
rica associated with the Community 
through the metropolitan countries 
which are members of the Com- 
munity. An attempt will also be made 
to convey to the group an appreciation 
of the interests and operation in Af- 
rica of the Overseas Territories Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 

In this second phase, the various 
specialists will also go on short field 
trips to various institutions in the 
metropolitan countries concerned with 
development in Africa, e.g., Colonial 
Topographical and Geodetic Survey 
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in England, and the Colonial Training 
School in Belgium. On these trips they 
will be divided into small groups ac- 
cording to their special fields, but it is 
contemplated that the entire group 
will then get together for two or three 
days of general plenary sessions dur- 
ing which they will compare exper- 
iences and try to coordinate, perhaps 
in workshops, their various exper- 
iences with a view to achieving an 
overall view of African development 
problems. 

It seems likely that about six or 
seven specialists with a working 
knowledge of French will be included 
in the second and successive groups of 
trainees. If this should be the case, 
then it is likely that the French-speak- 
ing trainees will have a six week 
period at the Institut d’Etude du De- 
veloppement Economique et Social and 
about 10 days each at Oxford and 
Brussels. The balance of each group 
of trainees will follow the program 
laid out for the first group. 


On to Africa 


The third phase of training, in 
Africa, will enable the American spe- 
cialists to relate the learning of the 
first two phases to actual field con- 
ditions and to see how other techni- 
cians (British, French, Israeli, UN, 
and others) operate in various parts 
of Africa. It will provide some sense 
of what it is to work and live among 
Africans. In an overall sense, the 
third phase is designed to convey at 
first hand the very taste and feel, the 
adventure and challenge, of working 
in Africa and bringing technical as- 
sistance to evolving nations anxious 
and determined to move forward in 
their economic development plans. The 
three months of training of the first 
group of specialists in the third phase 
will take place entirely in West 
Africa, primarily in Nigeria, with 
briefer periods in Ghana, Guinea, Li- 
beria, and the Ivory Coast. 

In Nigeria, it is expected that the 
group will spend between five and 
six weeks on field trips in each of the 
three regions, Western, Northern, and 
Eastern, to view economic develop- 
ment projects and problems in the 
varying contexts of the three regions, 
and then undertake some compara- 
tive study in terms of the various 
types of development and specialties 
involved. It is also contemplated that 
the group will spend a brief period 
at Lagos in order to view development 
at the federal level as distinct from 
the regional and attempt a correlation 
of the two. A series of seminars at 
the University College at Ibadan is 


' also envisaged primarily as a co- 


ordinating technique and to consider 
the role of the University in Nigerian 
development. 

The brief periods in Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, and the Ivory Coast are in- 
tended to demonstrate, for compara- 
tive purposes, the differences in ap- 
proaches to development of these two 
areas from those of Nigeria, and to 
illustrate growth patterns in varying 


political contexts. It seems desirable 
to have American specialists view the 
techniques and types of assistance be- 
ing extended by France to a Com- 
munity area—even though American 
Point Four may not be in the offing 
—so that American specialists may be 
informed of different patterns and 
methods of economic growth in sub- 
Sahara Africa. The experience may 
well be useful elsewhere in tropical 
Africa. The training work in Ghana, 
Liberia, and the Ivory Coast should 
also give some insight into the wide 
cultural and social diversity to be 
found in different areas of Africa. 

The specialists will meet and work 
with authorities with development ex- 
perience in their own fields in Africa 
south of the Sahara; they will visit 
technical and research institutions in 
Western Europe and Africa; they will 
be provided with selective bibliogra- 
phies in their specialties; and they 
will be given a sense of the role tech- 
nology, science, research, and techni- 
cal cooperation generally can play in 
the development of tropical Africa. 

The three training phases are ex- 
pected to take six to seven months. It 
is expected that most of the special- 
ists who will receive training will be 
selected from those already in the ICA 
overseas service—men with service in 
different parts of the world, including 
the tropics, but without African ex- 
perience. They will have the necessary 
academic and professional qualifica- 
tions and skills appropriate to their 
specialties. They are likely to be be- 
tween 35 and 45 years of age and to 
be between the middle and upper 
grades in terms of responsibility and 
experience in the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Aim Is a Trained Nucleus 

It is hoped that the specialists 
trained in the program will serve as 
the core of the missions likely to be 
established in various parts of Africa 
as requests for American aid develop 
in newly independent countries and in 
dependent territories moving toward 
self-government and independence. Al- 
though obviously they can provide 
only a nucleus as the personnel in the 
field necessarily expand, if two or 
three specialists thus trained can 
serve in each of the developing mis- 
sions they can contribute background 
knowledge and familiarity with Afri- 
can cultural, social, economic, and po- 
litical problems which will serve to 
strengthen the entire aid operation. 

The first group of American special- 
ists going through the training pro- 
gram entered on their training in Oc- 
tober of last year. Hence the first 
group to complete their work should be 
available early in the spring of 1960. 
When they reach their new posts they 
will be opening a new chapter in 
American foreign assistance pro- 
grams. They will be the first group 
of American Point Four personnel 
systematically trained in an attempt 
to improve their human skills and 
their technical skills in imparting 
Point Four assistance. 
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By HARVEY GLICKMAN 


IHESE days, when we are sur- 

feited with military and economic 
reasons for action, we need to be 
reminded of the force of ideas in 
history—even in colonial history. 
Both the distinguished authors con- 
sidered here perform this task ad- 
mirably. (Sir Andrew Cohen, British 
Policy in Changing Africa. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1959. 
116 pp.; W. M. Macmillan, The Road 
to Self-Rule. London: Faber & Faber, 
1959. 296 pp.) 

“The search for markets” will no 
longer do in explaining Britain’s 
“encounter” with Africa; combina- 
tions of factors were at work. In 
particular we cannot overlook the 
paramount significance of “Empire as 
a moral responsibility.” (The phrase 
is Professor Macmillan’s.) The ideal 
served to blunt the schemes of the 
profiteers and to limit the scope of 
the diplomatic gamesmen. In addition, 
as Professor Macmillan observes, hu- 
manitarian sentiments helped further 
the appeal of that peculiarly British 
instrument of colonial administration, 
Indirect Rule. 

Still, to recognize a mixture of mo- 
tives is not to write off British ex- 
pansion as “absent-minded.” In fact, 
as both authors show, certain ideo- 
logical notions dominated all the ac- 
tors in the Imperialist drama—further 
evidence that policy-making rarely 
canvasses the real alternatives. Each 
age seems to have its own precon- 
ceptions. Even the British can be 
shown to be flexible within the limits 
of their perceptions of political— 
and in this instance, colonial—reality. 


The Lesson of Failure 


Sir Andrew Cohen and Professor 
Macmillan offer complementary com- 
mentaries on the sovereignty of simple 
(and outmoded) assumptions in the 
realm of colonial policy. Professor 
Macmillan sees the essence of policy 
in Africa, the refusal to sponsor and 
direct colonial development, dictated 
by a misplaced application of the 
lesson of the “failure” in America. 
The principles of laissez-faire admin- 
istration joined with similar beliefs 
about economic policy throughout the 
nineteenth century. Indirect rule and 
white settler control would seem to 
flow as much from political predis- 
positions as from administrative adap- 
tations. 

Sir Andrew discloses an astonish- 
ing level of decentralization in the 
machinery of policy-making in co- 
lonial affairs until World War II. 
But gods do not spring from ma- 
chines: the unchallenged religious as- 
sumption of colonialism was “unlim- 
ited time.” So it made little signifi- 
cant difference that indirect rule was 
better suited to tribal administration 


than to nation-building. So it made 
sense to teach economic responsibility 
through insistence on financial self- 
sufficiency in each territory (and wel- 
come the widened tax base following 
the entry of European “pioneers”.) 
The notions of laissez-faire and “un- 
limited time” interlocked to bind Brit- 
ish policy in a firm and narrow frame- 
work. 


Macmillan’s Preconceptions 


Readers may find Professor Mac- 
millan diffuse in his narrative and 
somewhat Tory—though radical—in 
his preconceptions. His concern for 
colonial peoples sometimes borders on 
the attitude of the benevolent baron 
toward his tenants. For example, what 
do we make of these? “British co- 
lonial rule was at its best with rural 
peoples. The good D.C. backed the 
‘interests’ of his people . . . at head- 
quarters” or “It is to be said for the 
settlers, even on the racial score, that 
white leadership was everywhere 
cheerfully accepted” or “The essen- 
tial ‘colonial question’ is . . . a ‘con- 
dition-of-the-people’ question.” 


Nevertheless Professor Macmillan 
has produced a provocative essay on 
history, wealthy in interesting and 
useful detail. Future interpreters 
must comment on the connection—al- 
beit negative—between the policies of 
the First and Second Empires and on 
the relevance of a “West Indian so- 
lution” to the problems of multi-racial 
Africa. Can the Europeans, for in- 
stance, influence economic develop- 
ment and yet leave government 
largely to the natives? 


Perhaps his non-academic exper- 
ience renders Sir Andrew Cohen less 
“clever,” less inclined to provoke, but 
less dogmatic, too. Where Professor 
Macmillan chastises local politicians, 
Sir Andrew is respectful and sympa- 
thetic. Where the scholar emphasizes 
that “the colonial question is basically 
social and economic,” the civil servant 
concludes, “Training people to run 
their own countries has, I believe, 
been the main distinguishing char- 
acteristic of British administration in 
Africa . . . The social and economic 
problems which face [colonial terri- 
tories] are not solved by independence, 
nor can the grant of independence 
be delayed until they have been 
solved.” Certainly everyone thinking 
about international affairs must ex- 
amine the seven-point gem, fash- 
ioned by Sir Andrew in three pages, 
on how to view nationalists and their 
activities. No more thoughtful and 
cogent statement exists. 


II 


Probably the people best qualified 
to take the full measure of the effects 
of colonial policies are the anthropolo- 
gists. According to two of the most re- 


The Ideological Factor Policy-Making 


spected in that fraternity, William R. 
Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits, 
eds., Continuity and Change in Afri- 
can Cultures (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959), 309 pp., the 
approach ought to be cultural rather 
than sociological. In the introduction 
of their illuminating collection of 
studies, they hold that “differences 
in reaction to European contact can- 
not be explained solely . . . in terms 
of variations in colonial policy or of 
duration and intensity of contact. 
Equally if not more important are 
the pre-established patterns of Afri- 
can culture.” Unless we understand 
“traditional modes of behavior and 
systems of belief,” we will continue 
to remain puzzled when Africans 
merely add selected aspects of Eu- 
ropean culture to their own, rather 
than substitute. Emergent Africa, lit- 
erally, is producing “new men” and 
not carbon copies of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. 


The Meaning of Change 


The main use of painstaking an- 
thropological inquiry, such as this, 
may be in exploding glib cliches that 
haunt the popular press. How many 
times have we been subjected to “Af- 
rica leaps from the Stone Age to the 
Machine Age?” Professors Bascom 
and Herskovits reply, “There is much 
reason to believe that the present sit- 
uation of cultural change in Africa 
is nothing new, except in terms of 
the multiplicity of innovation and the 
intensity of their manner of presenta- 
tion.” 


One way, of course, to comprehend 
the meaning of change in any culture 
is through levels. Therefore the at- 
tempt by Edward H. Winter, Beyond 
the Mountains of the Moon, the Lives 
of Four Africans (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1959), 276 pp., 
to paint a picture of primitive society 
in the manner of the creative artist 
is extremely praiseworthy. The result 
is four autobiographies of members 
of the Amba tribe of Uganda that are 
at once delightful and disturbing. Do 
violence, witchcraft, death, payments, 
ceremonies and sexual intercourse oc- 
cupy all the waking hours of the 
Amba? In addition, Professor Winter 
fails to explain how these people sus- 
tain any social and cultural unity 
amid almost continuous threats and 
conflicts. 


Professor Winter some day must 
elaborate on his suggestive remarks 
on the essentially utilitarian meaning 
of Christianity and its possibly ex- 
plosive effects on behavior. Are we 
led to explain much of the apparently 
senseless terrorism in parts of Africa 
in terms of the tensions arising from 
an acceptance of Western religion? 
Despite these reservations, readers 
should profit from this book. For 
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the author succeeds in providing 
“some understanding of what it means 
to be an Amba, some knowledge of 
the kind of experience he has and 
the problems which he faces . . .” 


III 


Following is a “round-up” of recent 
articles of interest in periodicals not 
specifically devoted to African af- 
fairs: 

(1) The problem of democracy in 
emerging nations grips even casual 
observers. Henry L. Bretton, “Straight 
Thinking on Africa,” The Nation, 
March 5, 1960, suggests we judge 
Africans not merely by our ideals, 
but by our own performance and 
history. Neil G. McCluskey, “Democ- 
racy in Young America,” America, 
April 2, 1960, points out the verbal 
similarity, but institutional difference, 
between independence and freedom. 
Erskine B. Childers, “Where Democ- 
racy Doesn’t Work ... Yet”, Har- 
per’s, April 1960, catalogs types of 
“non-party democracies” in Afro- 
Asia, emphasizing that the basic 
problem is the maintenance of a 
“working political consensus” and not 
the guarantee of rights of dissent. 


(2) The same question is explored 
in several specific cases. Georges 
Fischer, “Quelques aspects de la doc- 
trine politique guineenne,” Civilisa- 
tions (Brussels), vol. 9, no. 4, 1959, 
points to the Rousseauian conception 
of “the general will” and the in- 


digenous African “communocratic” 
spirit at work in Guinea. (Serious 
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students should also consult the col- 
lection of speeches and articles by 
Sekou Toure, L’Experience Guineenne 
et L’Unite Africaine. Paris: Presence 
Africaine, 1959, 436 pp.) An unsigned 
article, “The Africa of 1965: the 
Prospect from Guinea,” Western 
World, March 1960, contends that the 
country is “a sort of totalitarian 
state . . . subject to Communist in- 
fluence. Nevertheless it is no satellite 
of Moscow.” Lawrence C. McQuade, 
“The Showplace of Black Africa,” 
Yale Review, vol. 49, Winter 1960, ex- 
amines the situation in Ghana and 
agrees that it cannot afford the luxury 
of a liberal, multiparty, parliamentary 
democracy. 


(3) For a brief review of Soviet 
and Chinese efforts to influence de- 
velopments in Africa, see Czeslaw 
Jesman, “The Red and the Black,” 
Crossbow (London), vol. 3, Autumn 
1959. Although the Communist powers 
have launched great intellectual and 
political campaigns, they have not 
accomplished as much for their cause 
as have, for instance, the whites in 
South Africa. The author proposes 
Dr. Verwoerd for the Lenin Prize 
“for promoting Soviet interests in 
Africa.” 


(4) A masterful summary of con- 
temporary theory and empirical data 
on the role of nationalism in Afro- 
Asia is presented by Rupert Emerson, 
“Nationalism and Political Develop- 
ment”, Journal of Politics, vol. 22, 
February 1960. Amongst a variety of 
shrewd and sensible judgments, Pro- 
fessor Emerson suggests that Africa 
today remains the continent to sustain 
the thesis that colonialism may act as 
the major instrument in shaping na- 
tions. Yet, “neither the older tribal 
units nor the present colonial boun- 
daries are likely to furnish the full 
blueprint for the future.” The idea 
of a national existence is still largely 
confined to a nationalist elite, al- 
though the unification of opinion and 
the widening of cognitive horizons— 
nationalism’s peculiar tasks in Africa 
—still go forward. By itself, however, 
nationalism offers no answers to cur- 
rent and future questions of develop- 
ment. 


(5) The international role of Afri- 
can states continues to gain recog- 
nition. Allan A. Michie, “The Growth 
of an African Power Bloc,” The Re- 
porter, March 17, 1960, calls attention 
to the activities of the nine nations 
that compose the “Informal Perma- 
nent Machinery of the Independent 
African States” at the UN, assigning 
the group a major role in transform- 
ing the nature of the French Com- 
munity and in re-aligning many votes 
on the Algerian question. William B. 
Lloyd, Jr., “The Significance of the 
Bandung, Cairo, and Accra Confer- 
ences,” Race Relations Journal, (Jo- 
hannesburg), vol. 26, October-Decem- 
ber 1959, concludes a review of these 
meetings by noting that they have 
created a significant international 
force. 


Kenneth Kaunda: 
New Lion of the North? 


(Continued from page 3) 

I had been able to outside,” he 
says. “I suppose this is due to the 
physically narrow confines where 
if you are going to stay alive you 
just have to keep your brain ac- 
tive. In any event I was able to 
see clearly that my way is the 
right way and I have stuck to it 
since I came out. I told Mr. Mac- 
millan so when I-saw him.” 


He will say little about his split 
with Nkumbula, and still prefers to 
remember the good times of the move- 
ment. 

“We are all grateful for what 
Harry has done in the past but 
there is a great danger that, if he 
persists, the harm he might do 
now would cloud the good of the 
past.” 


Just what is the Kaunda brand of 
nationalism? Foremost, he says, it is 
non-violence: 

“Humanitarian principles apart, 
and Christian conscience aside, 
it would be the underdog who 
would suffer most in a clash. It 
is no good trying to lead my peo- 
ple to the land of their dreams 
if I get them killed on the way. 
But a non-violent struggle calls 
for deeper discipline and the Af- 
ricans need all the practice in 
discipline they can get in readi- 
ness for the day when they take 
the country over. 

“And there is another reason. 
Non-violence while we are striv- 
ing for freedom will develop a 
democratic system we can build 
on when freedom comes—the art 
of appreciating the other man’s 
point of view.” 


Ask Kaunda how a movement as 
big as his can prevent the roughs and 
toughs from taking over and applying 
strong-arm methods and he doesn’t 
dodge the answer: 


“If the roughs get out of hand 
they would be disciplined. They 
must accept the majority point 
of view—and the majority want 
non-violence. How can we demand 
majority rule in the country if 
we allow minority control of our 
own party?” 

What place has the European in 
Kaunda’s conception of a free North- 
ern Rhodesia? 


“IT believe we are engaged in a 
struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism, not because it has 
as its agent white men, but be- 
cause the system has more bad 
than good in it. 

“Power in the hands of the mi- 
nority—in this case the white 
man—is an arrangement that will 
corrupt the best of men regard- 
less of their color. It is a system 


(Continued next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that tempts the privileged few to 
discriminate against the many— 
in this country the blacks. 

“The more I ponder over this, 
the more sure I am that I am 
right in refusing to believe that 
what the white man does against 
me and my people is done because 
he is wicked. The white man 
is only bad because the system 
is bad. The answer is to change 
the system. Transfer the power 
gracefully from the minority to 
the majority and the whites need 
not fear anything from the 
blacks.” 

When Kaunda—who has _grad- 
uated from ragged khaki shorts and 
shirt and bare feet to London-made 
suits, three guinea shirts and leather 
shoes, and finally to a Ghandi-like 
black toga—talks about non-violence, 
the flashing eyes soften and take on 
an almost mystic look. He pulls his 
black robe round him and clasps his 
hands together as if in prayer. 

It is easy to think of India and the 
East as Kaunda talks of non-violence, 
but Kaunda himself draws a parallel 
from Britain and the West: 

“Remember what Lowe said 
when the franchise was extended 
to the common man—Now we 
must educate our masters’. The 
wonderful progress made by Brit- 
ish women after they were en- 
franchised is living testimony of 
what we contend. 

“How morally wrong I would 
be if, having fought and suf- 
fered as I and my people have 
suffered to defeat what we be- 
lieve to be wicked, and having 
succeeded, we replaced that wick- 
edness with our form of evil and 
began to oppress the white man.” 
(Reprinted, with permission, from 

THE CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAM- 
INER, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia.) 


African Newspapers 
Will Be Available 
On Microfilm 


The Libraries Committee of the 
African Studies Association announced 
on April 20 that it has inaugurated a 
project for the microfilming of a group 
of African newspapers, following sug- 
gestions from a number of libraries. 

Subscription rates for positive 
microfilm copies of each title will de- 
pend upon the number of subscribers. 
Purchase orders of letters of intent 
should be sent directly to the Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These 
orders or letters of intent will be 
honored through July 1, 1960, in com- 
puting the subscription rates. There- 
after, adjustments may be made an- 
nually in subscription rates to reflect 
changes in the number of subscribers 
or changes in the size of newspapers. 


Economic Notes... 


Congo Gets Three New Development Loans 


Three loans aimed at relieving current strains on the Belgian Congo’s 
development budget were announced by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) on March 30. The loans, 
which total $40,000,000 equivalent, are to develop African agriculture and 
improve internal transportation facilities. 

A $7,000,000 loan will cover the foreign exchange portion of a 
$15,500,000 agricultural project to expand African production of cash 
crops. Some 53,000 additional farm families will be brought into the 
paysannat system, tree crops will be planted on about 75,000 acres of 
land, three new tea processing plants and a new compost plant will be 
built, and cattle-raising will be encouraged. The project envisages a 
five-fold increase in the income of the newly-settled farm families by 
1967, primarily through tree crops. 

A second loan of $28,000,000 will cover part of an estimated $41,600,000 
program to improve internal transportation between population centers 
and between such centers and food producing areas. 

The first two loans were made to the Belgian Congo Government, but 
the third, for $5,000,000, is to Otraco (Office d’Exploitation des Trans- 
ports Coloniaux), a government agency which provides river, rail, and 
port services through which much local traffic and half the foreign trade 
of the Congo pass. The Bank contribution will be used to help pay for 
the imports of rolling stock, river craft, and equipment called for in 
Otraco’s current $20,000,000 modernization and improvement program. 


South African Crisis Affects Business 


The concern of the Union of South Africa’s business community over 
the recent incidents and unrest is not reflected in full measure by the 
drop in prices on the Union’s stock exchange. Prices fell after the Sharpe- 
ville shooting, and perhaps would have fallen farther but for unrelated 
buying for temporary reasons having little to do with confidence. However, 
this merely reflects attitudes of portfolio investors in securities who may 
sell on the market whenever they choose. 

Over half—58 percent—of the foreign investment in the Union is direct 
investment in subsidiaries or companies, rather than portfolio invest- 
ment in stock. Since such investments are not bought or sold on the 
stock exchange, pessimism of these investors is ‘not reflected in stock 
exchange prices. Recent figures published by the London Economist show 
that foreign investment in mining and manufacturing, which together 
account for 54 percent of the foreign investment in the Union, is 53 per- 
cent and 88 percent direct investment. Pessimism among these direct 
investors takes the form of anxiety to sell businesses and reluctance to 
expand subsidiaries or otherwise expand the investment commitment 
already made. 


Rhodesian Trust To Finance Coffee Scheme 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust group, one of the two major copper 
producers in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has given the 
Nyasaland Government a grant of £90,000 ($252,000) to finance a 10-year 
scheme for the development of an all-African coffee industry in Nyasa- 
land’s Northern Province. 

The grant will be spent on experimental work, construction of pulp- 
eries and a new factory, communications, and supervisory and advisory 
services. The coffee scheme, prepared by the Nyasaland Government, is 
based on the assumption that suitable natural conditions and adequate 
manpower exist in the Northern Province to boost the production of 
parchment coffee from a 1959 level of 93 tons to 700 tons by 1970. The 
African coffee growers will be represented on the board which will ad- 
minister the fund, and will also participate through their cooperative 
societies. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust made the grant available by waiving two 
years’ interest on a loan of $2,800,000 made to the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment in 1956, and used for education, housing, communications, irriga- 
tion, and land reclamation projects. The original four year interest-free 
period was to end on June 30, 1960, and the company has extended the 
interest-free period for two more years. 

—Norman Mosher 
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Visitors 


KOFI AHORSEY, News Editor of the Ghana Times, here on a 60-day 
US State Department leader exchange grant. Itinerary: Los Angeles, May 
10-12; Phoenix, May 13-15; Dallas, May 15-18; Little Rock, May 18-22; 
Memphis, May 22-25; Atlanta, May 25-28; Miami, May 28-29; San Juan, 
May 29-June 3; Washington, D. C., June 3-7. Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


KOFI BADU, Sports Editor of the Ghana Times, here on a 60-day US 
State Department leader exchange grant. Itinerary: San Francisco, May 10-17; 
Los Angeles, May 18-27; Santa Barbara, May 27-31; San Luis Obispo, May 
31-June 5; Los Angeles, June 5-8; Boston, June 8-11; New York, June 11. 
Programmed by the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


NINE YOUTH LEADERS from the Mali Federation are in the US from 
May 4 to June 3 on US State Department leader exchange grants. They are 
visiting Washington, D. C., Knoxville, Nashville, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Boston and New York. Programmed by the African-American Institute, Suite 
505, Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


RONALD NGALA, Member of the Kenya Legislative Council, chairman 
of the African delegation to the recent Kenya Constitutional Conference in 
London, and recently appointed Minister for Labor, Social Security, and Adult 
Education in Kenya, here until May 22 on a six-weeks visit sponsored by the 
African-American Institute. 


HENRY OFORI, Editor of the West African edition of Drum, here on a US 
State Department leader exchange grant. Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 


DENNIS SARGENT, Senior Assistant Editor of the Johannesburg Star, 
here on a 60-day US State Department leader exchange grant. Itinerary: 
Greenville (Miss.), May 10-12; Dallas, May 13-16; Los Angeles, May 16-18; 
Portland, May 19-22; San Francisco, May 22-28; Chicago, May 30-June 1; 
Detroit, June 1-4; Niagara Falls, June 4-5; Washington, D. C., June 5-6; 
New York, June 6-16. Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
1722 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


ALI SCIDDO, Somalia’s Ambassador-designate to Bonn, here for a 30-day 
visit sponsored by the African-American Institute. Itinerary: New York, May 
10-11; San Juan, May 11-18; Miami, May 18; New Orleans, May 18-20; Los 
Angeles, May 20-23; San Francisco, May 24- 27; Detroit, May 27-29; Chicago, 
May 29-31; New York, May 31-June 6. 


LAYTON E. A. SLATER, Managing Director of the Rhodesian Printing 
and Publishing Company Ltd., Salisbury, here on a 60-day US State Depart- 
ment leader exchange grant. Itinerary: Toronto, May 8-11; Ottawa, May 11-13; 
Montreal, May 13-15; Boston, May 15-18; Washington, D. C., May 18-20; 
Easton, May 20-22; New York, May 22-29. Programmed by the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


DR. LAWRENCE OBIESI UWECHIA, Commissioner of the Eastern 
Region Public Service Commission, Enugu, Nigeria, here on a 30-day US 
State Department leader exchange grant. Itinerary: San Francisco, May 7-12; 
Chicago, May 12-18; Buffalo, May 18-20; New York, May 20-24; Washington, 
D. C., May 24-25; New York, May 25-26. Programmed by the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


Among more recent arrivals are the following: VICTOR MIADANA, Secre- 
tary of State for Economy, Malagasy Republic; ALFRED RAMANGASOA- 
VINA, Minister of Industries and Planning, Malagasy Republic; MOISE 
TSHOMBE, President of the Congolese Senekat party; and PATRICK FRAN- 
CIS BROMFIELD, Chief Game Warden in Bechuanaland; all programmed by 
the Governmental Affairs Institutee ERNEST BOKA, Minister of Public Ad- 
ministration in the Ivory Coast, is programmed by the American Council on 
Education; AMON TANOH, Secretary General of the UNTCHI and President 
of the Senegal Teachers Union, is programmed by the Department of Labor; 
and JAIROS JIRI, Director of the African Society of the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped in Southern Rhodesia, is programmed by the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


African Essay Winners 
Here For Workshop | 


Six African women leaders are ing 
the US until May 27 for a workshop aay 
sponsored by the Committee of Cor-3a 
respondence, 345 East 46th Street,@ 
New York City. The ladies, selectad4 
on the basis of an essay contest on 
the topic of women’s voluntary work, 
have varied backgrounds in teaching 
and social work. They are: Mrs. Vie- 
toria Bormann, Bechuanaland; Mrs, 
J. Muir Grieve, Union of South Af- 
rica; Mrs. James H. Kagoda, Ugan- 
da; Mrs. Joel Mbogo, Kenya; Mrs, 
Albert Wright, Sierra Leone; and 
Mrs. H. R. Kassambala of Tanganyika, 


Calendar 


A collection of African children’s 
paintings from the African Art School 
at Chirodzo and the Cyrene Mission in 
Southern Rhodesia, has been loaned 
for one year to the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The collection, owned by Mrs. 
Harold Hochschild, was shown in 1958 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. It is available at nominal 
rentals for exhibition in schools and 
museums. 


May 10-19: African Regional Con- 
ference of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, in Kampala, Uganda, to dis- 
cuss methods of improving children’s 
physical and mental health in schools. 
For details, contact WCOTP, 1227 16th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


May 21-26: Meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession’s Commission on 
Educational Policy for Africa, in Kam- 
pala, Uganda. For details, contact 
WCOTP (see above). 


June 23-26: Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Society of Afri- 
can Culture, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
For details, contact the American So- 
ciety of African Culture, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


October 1960-July 1961: The 
Segy Gallery's circulating 30-piece col- 
lection of African Sculpture is open for 
booking to organizations throughout 
the US and Canada. For details of the 
present circuit and information on book- 
ing the collection for the October - July 
season, contact the Director, Segy 
Gallery, 708 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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